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ALGY'S LESSON. 



" There, Mary ; you are looking out of 
the window at a spider! Why don^t 
you go on with your work ?" 

"Look how the spider is working 
away ! I was just thinking if that 
thread would go into my needle," the 
little girl answered. 

" What nonsense ! when you know 
it would crack directly. You must he 
cracked to fancy such things." 

" Mary's not cracked. It's you^ Effie, 
that are stupid. If you'd a quarter of 
Mary's sense, or if you were only half 
as clever as the spider even ;" 
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"Don't you talk, Algy. What are 
you doing, I should like to know?'* 

"If I were to tell you, you would 
be no wiser. I am finding the English 
of 'fagi/" 

A little boy looked up from his slate. 

"Algy and Effie, do be quiet ; I can't 
do my sum while you are finding fault 
with each other." 

"We're not finding fault. I said, 
certainly, that Effie could not spin like 
a spider : can she, pray ? " 

" And I say," Effie observed, " that 
you're stupid to talk such nonsense. 
Pray can you duck under water, like 
the white duck ? There she goes ! 
down, and now up again. Will your fine 
Latin books teach you how to do that?" 

" I said you were cracked," Algy re- 
torted, with provoking coolness. " How 
do you know what my books teach me ? " 
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"All I know is, that you two are 
always quarrelling/' said Willy, hold- 
ing his hands against his ears. 

" It's Algy. He never will mind his 
own business/' Effie said. 

"That's good! Who first meddled 
with Mary? You're looking in the 
looking-glass at yourself, and you think 
you see me." 

Effie grew angry, and said some- 
thing more about her brother's book, 
and stupid Latin. 

" Leave my book alone. Work and 
French verbs are what girls have to do 
with. * Je suisi too suis, il suis.'" 

Effie was too much irritated to 
notice Algy's bad French. Snatching 
at the book which he was construing, 
she exclaimed, " I can read yov/r lesson 
as well as you can read mine." 

Her hand did not reach the book, 
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and Algernon, starting, let it fall to 
the ground, only a torn fragment of 
the first leaf of the "Georgics" re- 
maining in his hand. 

" Oh, what shall I do ! The Virgil 
that Mr. FranUand lent me this morn- 
ing is torn! I promised him that I 
wonld take such care of it !" 

"You did it yourself; did not he, 
mamma?" said Efl&e, who, however, 
looked frightened and hewildered, as 
her hrother held up the rent page. 

Mrs. Daverell had not heen in the 
room while the dispute went on, and 
had only heard the few last words. 
She was writing a letter on business, 
and now looked up to say — 

"A& far as I heard, both Algernon 
and Effie were wrong. I am very sorry 
the Virgil is torn; but I cannot talk 
till this letter is sent off." 
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The above is a picture of Algernon 
and Effie Daverell, in the month of 
April, 1861. Such occurrences often 
took place, and were ahnost always 
caused in the beginning by the great 
talent thi9 brother and sister showed 
in setting each other to rights. They 
were not, however, singular in being 
very ready to find fault with others, 
and just as slow in discovering their 
own failings. Many people are like 
them; which is not wonderful, con- 
sidering that one pair of eyes and 
hands cannot see and do everythin&f, 
ftr and near, ^i if we ^ide^Tl 
look over all our neighbours' gardens 
and take out all the weeds, we shall 
hardly find time to keep our own little 
bit of ground in order. 

Mr. and Mrs. Daverell, with their 
four children, lived near a village not 
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many nriles from London. Their house 
was as pretty a dwelling as can be 
imagined; built of reddish brick, with 
irregular gables, deep roofs, and pointed 
windows, looking quiet, substantial, and 
convenient. All the lower rooms had 
wmdows openiBg on a smooth, velvety 
lawn. Boses, jessamines, and pyro^ 
canthus covered the walls ; and over the 
southern side, where the house over- 
looked the most beautiful part of the 
garden, a luxurious, broad-leaved myr- 
tle, which, by dint of much care and 
covering up, had lived through many 
winters, displayed its soft, white blos- 
soms to the Sim, and formed one of the 
summer wonders of the neighbourhood. 
A rose-tree hedge divided this garden, 
with its sweet flowers and blossoming 
trees, from the kitchen garden ; and as 
this last was on the slope of a hill. 
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cabbages and turnips were quite out of 
sight, and only the little rustic gate, 
with a copse beyond, into which it led, 
could be seen from the lawn around 
the house. From a small mound in 
the comer of the lawn, grandly dis- 
tinguished by the name of Mount Ida, 
a little view might be had of the horses, 
carts, and carriages which passed in 
and out of the village on the road to 
London. 

The letter that Mrs. Daverell was 
writing when she was appealed to for 
her decision on Efl&e and Algy's 
quarrel, was to conclude an arrange- 
ment for hiring a house in London, 
where she and Mr. Daverell intended 
to spend three or four weeks with 
their children. AU the sights in 
London were to be seen. There was 
the Crystd Palace, the Picture Ex- 
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hibitions, the Zoological Gardens, the 
British Museum, — everything, the 
children thought, that they had ever 
heard or read of would be exhibited 
to them during this one dehghtful 
month, and every evening, as they 
wished each other good-night, Algy 
and Effie said — 

" Now only twelve days,*' or, " Now 
only ten days till we go to London/' 

On the afternoon of the day of the 
quarrel the children had all gathered 
round the stem of a tall beech-tree 
which grew on the top of their favourite 
Mount Ida. Algy, lying on his chest, 
with his cheelf reLI on hi, two 
hands, was reading yeiy intently. 
Effie, usually the most restless of the 
party, had some wool-work in her 
hand, but seemed more interested in 
picking holes in an ivy-leaf with her 
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wool-needle. Little Willy was trying 
to tie together the two pieces of a 
pog-top which had been made " bacon '* 
of, and Mary was dressing a rather 
ancient -looking doll. Wonderful to 
relate, no sound had been heard &om 
any one of the party for at least two 
minutes. Then Willy, giving up his 
mending in despair, looked round, and 
exclaimed — 

"Here comes Mr. Frankland with 
papa! Now he'll tell me about my 
rabbits ! '' 

The elderly gentleman who was 
coming up the winding walk which 
led to Mount Ida, was the clergyman 
of a small parish near Eastwick. In 
the library of Barleston Eectory the 
children had spent many happy hours, 
looking at Mr. Frankland's collection 
of shells, minerals, stuffed animals. 
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and other curiosities. Algernon liked 
the minerals best> because he could 
learn so much about them : in what 
period of the world's creation they 
were formed, what chemical elements 
they contained, and, in some of the 
most beautiful, how the real, original 
crystal, as he called it, seemed to 
attract to itself other tiny crystals, 
tiU its shape was quite changed, and 
you often found it quite a puzzle to 
find out the primitive form. 

"While," as he said rather con- 
temptuously to Efl&e, "shells are 
nothing but the outside bones of 
fishes, awftilly stupid to look at, 
unless you know something about 
the fishes that had lived in them,'' 
Effie would not give up her fa- 
vourites, the shells; and little Mary 
thought nothing in the world could 
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be so beantifal as the staffed birds, 
especially the lovely littie purple 
himimin£:-bird on a twigr beside its 
nest Jof .«g.r.pl«m 4g.. WOly 
was never tired of looking in the 
microscope, in which Mr. Frankland 
showed him the glittering wings of 
flies, soft, delicate butterflies' feathers, 
and whole armies of struggling, fight- 
ing monsters, which might be found ttt 
a minute's notice, tearing each other to 
pieces in a drop of muddy water &om 
the tank. 

Above all his other treasures, Mr. 
Frankland valued his weU- bound, 
beautiful books. Kot a grain of dust 
was ever allowed to rest on the bright, 
even rows, with their coloured outsides 
and gold letterings. There was even 
a tradition in Barleston that the rector 
had once been seen angry, and that was 
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when a hoiisemaid^ who never meddled 
with the books when a dusting-brush 
was required, took***out a valuable 
"Essay on Sleep and Dreams," and 
conveyed it to the kitchen, that she 
and the cook might find out what was 
meant when one dreamed of pancakes 
and vinegar. 

Ko wonder that poor Algy was not 
quite so glad as usual to see his old 
friend) who must learn that very 
evening of the mischance which had 
befallen his favourite Virgil, his own 
old school-book, only yesterday hand- 
somely rebound, and put into Algy's 
hand with strict injunctions on the 
matter of ink-stains and dogs'-ears — 
when Mr. Frankland approached the 
little group, and looking kindly at Al- 
gernon, said— 

"Well, friend Algy, here we are, 
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recubans sub tegmine fagi^^ — just the 
very words which Algernon had been 
looking out in the morning— just the 
very line that was torn right through. 
The poor boy wished himself on the 
tip-top bough of the beech tree. He 
turned very pale, and did not speak; 
but Effie^ almost as much distressed 
as her brother, whispered — 

"WiU you tell him ?^' 

"I can't/' said Algy, looking at 
the hilltops which appeared over the 
hedge, and seemed to be dancing 
waltzes with the clouds. 

" What's the matter, my man ? 
Couldn't get on with Virgil, eh? 
Bring the book, and let's see if we 
can't make it out." 

This was terrible. Algy knew 
that the truth must be told; and 
though he felt quite sick and 

B 
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choking, he made a brave effort^ and 
gasped out — 

"Mr. Frankland, Tve torn the 
Virgil/' 

"No, no, sir; Algy didn't. tear it. 
I teazed him, and made him let it 
fall; it was my doing/' EflBe ex- 
oLaimed. 

Mr. Frankland looked very grave. 
It was his dear old Virgil, to be sure, 
one of his greatest treasures ; but he 
looked at Algy's pale face and staring 
eyes, and at the tears running down 
poor Effie's cheeks, and his good- 
nature got the better of hi& vexation. 

" There Algy, there Effie, don't fret ; 
that won't mend the book ; how much 
is damaged?" 

"The first page, sir," said Algy, 
much relieved. !Elffie ran into the 
house till she could leave off crying; 
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and Mr. Daverell, who had not heard 
before of the accident, said — 

" My boy, pray let this be a warning 
to you to attend to what you are doing 
at the time. I fear you and Effie were 
meddling with each other — setting each 
other to rights, as you often do." 

"Yes, papa; we were. I don't 
know which began/' 

"Never think which began I* the 
other went on. "Eemember, it takes 
two to make a quarrel, so both must 
be to blame in some degree. But bring 
the Virgil ; I dare say I can join the 
page so that the rent will not be seen.*' 
Thank you," said Mr. Prankland. 
I have brought this, Wilkinson's 
* Ancient Egyptians,' as Algernon 
wished. You shall have it, Algy, 
while I talk to your father; but I 

must take it back with me to-night." 

B 2 
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Algernon had long wished that Mr. 
Erankland would lend him this book, 
and believed that his friend had 
brought it, meaning to leave it long 
enough for him to read. But he 
was conscious of deserving the dis- 
appointment, and determined to profit 
by the time allowed him for looking 
at the plates. Effie, too, who had 
been so kind in taking the blame on 
herself, she must look at them with 
him. Both forgot, in their present 
happy occupation, that they had been 
so ready to quarrel with each other 
in the morning. They had long 
talked of the wonders and mysteries 
of the Egyptian room at the Museum. 
Effie thought it must be something 
like Blue Beard's Blue Chamber, only 
that mummies must be more mys- 
terious, but not quite so horrid, as 
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the row of poor wives, all hung up 
by ^the hair of their heads. Still, it 
would be quite awful enough, and 
she would hold Algy quite tight as 
she peeped in at the door, and take 
one look and then run away. 

"You are an awfdl siUy, Effie! as 
bad as Willy, when he was a baby, 
and ran away from the dead crow 
which Benning had stuck up to 
frighten away the live ones.'* 

"But they mmt be rather horrid. 
Poor pussy even looked bad enough 
when she died, poor thing I And 
how would she look if she were 
painted and dressed in white, like a 
ghost? And mummies are ever so 
much horrider than cats. I know I 
shall dream of them." And Effie, 
shuddering, covered her eyes with 
her hands. 
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"But ntcmbers of people see 4hem» 
and never think of being frightened. 
They are all under glass cases, like 
stuffed birds, or any curiosities. You 
don't dream of them ?'* 

" No, of course I don't ; and I 
shouldn't mind if I did. But I 
don't know about mummies as you 
do; and I didn't lai^h at you when 
you were frightened." 

^'Ko more you did; and I won't 
laugh at you. But it Is Amny to 
think of frightening oneself into fits 
about a dead cat.*' 

** What are the mummies ? and how 
do they get them to put under the 

glass cases?" 

" They are all the grand old people 
that lived in Egjrpt hundreds and hun- 
dreds of years ago ; kings, and queens, 
and priestSj and great lords. When 
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any of them died, their bodies weve 
laid in salt for a time, and after that 
filled with all sorts of scents and spices 
to preserve them. Some were filled 
with bitumen — stuflF like tar. This 
made them very heavy, and made their 
skins brown and shining. After this, 
they were rolled round and round with 
wMte linen, which had been rubbrf 
over with wax, to keep out the air, 
and then they were fastened up in a thin 
case, made of canvas, and covered over 
with stucco, then painted very grandly." 

" Where did you learn all that ?" 

** Go on," said Effie, who was listen- 
ing very attentively. 

Algy went on, without stopping to 
say where lie got his information. 

"The case was put into a wooden 
coffin, which had a picture of the per- 
son on it. That's what I want to 
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see, and his name, and all about him. 
Sometimes, when it was a very grand 
person indeed, there were two coffins, 
one made of wood, and the other of 
fitone; but the stone one was more 
hke a great box or tomb. Sometimes 
the cases were done over with gold. 
Mr. Frankland once saw a mummy- 
unwrapped." 

" Oh ! I wish he would tell me about 
that. How did they get it ?" 

" It was found on a tomb under one 
of tiie pyramids-those pyramids that 
you see in the picture of the Desert. 
The traveller who found it brought it 
to London/' 

'^ Shall we see that one at the 
Museum ? How mysterious and won- 
derful ! " 

"Of course it's wonderful. Why, 
when we saw stone coffins of those 
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Saxon kings and ancient people onljr 
seven or eight hundred years old, we 
thought them ancient." 

" But were there ever people so old 
as that?" 

*'No, no; I mean the cofl&ns, not 
the people. But just think what Mr. 
Frankland said ; that perhaps the per- 
son they were treating so unceremo- 
niously could have told them, if she 
had been able to talk, aU that the 
gossiping ladies and gentlemen in 
Egypt said about the Jewish baby that 
was found in a little wicker cradle 
among the tall rushes in the river ! " 

Mr. Frankland said this might have 
been possible ; but Algy afterwards 
learnt that the oldest coffin in the 
Museum is that of Menkare, or Myce- 
rinus, who built the third pyramid. 
The two first pyramids are thought to 



I 
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have been built by Sesostris^ before 
Moses was bom. 

" What, Moses ? I thought we only 
read of him in the Bible. Somehow I 
never imagined that he, and Pharaoh, 
and Joseph were real people. But 
they must have been, if they were alive 
when those mummies were bound up." 

^^£eal! I should think so indeed. 
They went on just as we do, and had 
silk and calico, and — what do you call 
ii—de laine, and Irish tabinet, just 
like us." 

"Oh, Algyl how did they get 
Trench things, or dresses from Ire- 
land?" 

"Ah, well, perhaps not exactly those; 
but gauze, or canvas, or something — " 

" Well, never mind the name. You 
mean something made to wrap them in." 

"Yes. When Mr. Frankland saw 
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that one unpacked, very few mummies 
had been brought to England, and the 
"wise old fogies were very curious about 
it. The wooden coffin was painted all 
over ; and on the part under which the 
mummy's face lay, a staring, daubed 
face, with great round eyes, was painted 
on the outside. That large cas& was 
takai off, and they came to the thin 
case, with the face and arms marked 
out, and very brightly gilt and coloured. 
All over this case there were hiero- 
glyphics.' 

Is that more wrapping ? 
"Wrapping! Oh, Effie, you are a 
muff ! It's the sort of writing that the 
old I^yptian priests used, and which 
nobody but themselves imderstood. 
Not letters and words, like sensible 
people, but pictures of dogs, and cats, 
and fishes, and birds, and other things. 
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whicli stood for words. And if the 
people that unwrapped the mummy 
could haye read it right oflf, it would 
have told them all about the poor 
thing, and what she did hundreds and 
hundreds of years ago." 

"Tou needn't say the poor thing. 
She may have been good ; then she is 
happy enough. Mamma says people's 
bodies are only like the old clothes 
they don't want any more. What 
came next ? " 

" They found the body coyered with 
a network of beads, or bugles, and 
under those lots of bandages ; seyen 
hundred yards of stuff — ^I mean Unen ; 
and in one comer there was a little hole^ 
darned, as people dam stockings now. 

" When they had got all the things 
off, they found her face gilt all over ; 
and some one who could make out a 
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little of the inscription, said that she 
had been a priestess in the Temple of 
Ceres, the goddess of com, you know ; 
and her withered, brown hand held 
some ears of com." 

" Oh I " said Effie, "if I conld have 
got that, I wonld have had it ground." 

" They did better ; they sowed it in 
the garden, and it grew. That was the 
greatest wonder of all." 

Effie's fear of the mummies had 
quite disappeared, and she spent the 
evening in looking with Algy at the 
pictures of ancient Egyptians, and 
guessing at the meaning of the hiero- 
glyphics, till Mr. Frankland took his 
•book away. 

For four days, at least, Algy and 
Efl&e refrained from correcting each 
other, or the younger ones, and from 
censuring or criticising any of their 
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Mends; for their interest in the anti- 
quities of which they had just heard 
and learnt was very great, and all their 
spare time was occupied in searchii^ 
out descriptions of the old EsrYptians, 
their wonLrM pyr^nid,. .^^ed 
temples, and buried mummies. But. 
unfortunately, when they had read all 
these, and the story of Joseph again, 
they could not learn anything more 
at that time on the subject, and a 
little more mischief was found for 
their idle minds to do. 

There was an old gentleman living 
at Eastwick who might have served 
Bs a warning to the young Daverells 
if they had been a very Httle wiser.- 
But bad habits are infectious ; and 
though Algy and Efiie had no liking 
at all for Mr. Woodhouse, they found 
his talk very amusing, and their own 
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observations on the public in general 
were always more severe and satirical 
after a visit from their censorious 
neighbour. 

"Eflfie, guess what I heard old 
l}reboniu8 say/' 

" Who are you talking of, Algy ? " 
said his mother. 

'Til get the book^ Mamma; then 
you'll know at once." And Algy 
having brought a History of Bome^ 
read : ** M. Trebonius, a Boman citizen^ 
sumamed Asper, from his sour temper 
and the caustic severity of his lan- 
guage." " There now, who's that ? " 

''I might say that the nickname 
suits more persons tiian one, Algy. 
Would you like it to be applied to 
yourself ? *' 

"No, certainly; but that's, quite 
another thing. Well, mother, I won't 
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mention names. I heard, you know 
who — a noble Eoman-— say— — " 

Mrs. Daverell looked at Algy. He 
knew he was wrong, and stopped ; but 
soon after, when their mother left the 
room, Effie said she wanted so much 
to hear Mr. Woodhouse's last speech ; 
Algy might teU her without calling 
him Trebonius. 

"He said that Barleston Eectory 
was on the eve of being turned out 
of the windows, and that all the 
frogs, and toads, and lizards, and 
scorpions would think St. Patrick had 
come among them." 

'*How? Why?" 

"Don't you know that St. Patrick 
killed all the snakes and poisonous rep- 
tiles in Ireland. When they saw him — 

' How all the frogs and toads went crack, 
The snakes jumped in the water ; 
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TJie beasts committed suicide. 
To save themselves from slaughter.* 

Old Trebonius made me almost com- 
mit suicide with laughing at the row 
among the creatures, and how they 
will all come to grief/' 

"Why should they come to grief, 
as you call it?** 

" Because an old witch is coming to 
send them there. Her name is Pris- 
cilla Primitive, Trebonius said. But 
what's worse is, she is to meet us in 
London, and then to come and stay at 
Barleston Eectory ; there's news ! " 

"News! it's horrible," said Effie, 
with a sort of groan, which seemed 
to say, " Then all chance for pleasure 



is oyer." 
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She'll go with us wherever we 
go. Tou will never be able to lean 
your elbows on the table, or say a 
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single word that isn't out of books ; and 
as to any fan, I wish you may get it/' 

''Oh, Algyl Mamma said that was 
such a foolish saying/' 

" I can't help it ; I must use words 
that express my meaning. One thing 
is certain, that Friscilla Frimitiye will 
keep us all in order; and when she's 
settled us, Trebonius observed, she'll 
settle Mr. Frankland. She'll /smash 
the glass cases, and make pigeon 
pies of the stuffed birds " 

"Oh, how horrid! I'll never go 
there to lunch." 

" And little grotto card-cases of the 
shells, and grind the minerals to 
powder. And as for the books, 
Trebonius said that Mrs. Asper " 

"Hush!" 

"Tou know who I mean. She 
always takes the opportuniiy of clean- 
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ing his book-shelves — dusting his 
books. I think there are thirty — ^ten 
on each shelf — and she sticks those in 
wrong side up, and the volumes wrong, 
like this — 6, 5, 4, 8, 2, 1 — just out of 
spite, whenever he dines out; and he 
only dines out twice a year. So you 
see what a pretty higgledy-piggledy 
there will be in the Museum when 
Priscilla Primitive comes, for she's a 
thousand times more spiteful than 
Mrs. Asper; and Mr. Frankland 
dines out at least twice a week." 

This was not good reasoning, and 
Algy knew he was talking great non- 
sense ; but his love of fan tempted him to 
repeat ill-natured observations of aperson 
for whom he did not feel any respect. 

The following month they all went 
to London. Mrs. Daverell had taken 
a very nice house, in a street leading 
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from one of the squares near the British 
Museum. Mr. Frankland was to come 
up to town for a fortnight, and a cousin 
of Algernon's, Ernest Hartland, had 
come to spend the whole time in Lon- 
don, and was afterwards to return with 
the Daverells to the country. 

" To-morrow 's Wednesday. Are not 
you glad, Effie ? We are all going to 
the Museum." 

''I want to see the great, ugly 
goriUa," said Ernest. 

"I want to see the mummies, and 
the bulls, and the Nineveh marbles, 
and Cleopatra's ring," said Algy ; "the 
very identical ring that Cleopatra had 
on her finger when she shut herself up 
in the tower, and let an asp sting her 
to death. I wonder whether the asp 
rubbed against that ring." 

"How do you know she had that 
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ring on then ? You're always making 
up sometliing." 

"And you are always pulling down, 
Effie. How do you know she hadn't ?'' 

As this was a question which nobody 
could decide, Ernest thought it best to 
stop the discussion by saying — 

" I want to tell you both something. 
The day before I left home, Mr. Aller- 
ton came to see papa. Mr. Allerton is 
a tremendous great swell in natural 
history, and knows alwut every beast 
in the world. He said that the great, 
frightful creatures now caUed gorillas 
were described long ago." 

"I know," said Algy; "that's an 
old story about the Carthaginian Ad- 
miral, Hanno."* 

• Ernest got his information about gorillas, or 
pongos, from "Oassell's Popular Natural History/* 
"which giyes an interesting account of these curious 
animals. 
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* 

"No. The creatures which Hanno 
tells of, in his voyage, or periplus, as 
the Greeks called it, were not gorillas, 
bnt chimpanzees. Those creatures live 
in Angola, which is in Africa, but 
farther south. An English sailor, 
named Andrew Battel, was taken pri- 
soner by the Portuguese, and sent by 
them to Angola. There he saw pongos, 
and the description he gives of them 
shows them to have been the same as 
fiforillas. Andrew Battel says that the 

often kill the natives, and even beat 
great, powerful elephants with sticks 
till they roar and run away. The 
pongos are much stupider than the 
chimpanzees, though. When travellers 
light fires in the woods at night, and 
afterwards leave them, the pongos come 
and sit around the fires, but have not 
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sense to light them up again when 
i^e J go out ; and he has the authority 
of the writer of that amusing book for 
the assertion that the great gorilla of 
the Museum and Battel's pongo are 
the same ereatores. How I should like 
to see a party of those creatures sitting 
round a fire^ holding a parliament in 
the African woods V 

'' Are there any chimpanzees at the 
Museum ? " 

"I don't know. The Zoological 
Gardens is the place for apes and 
monkeys ; and ihey had a chimpanzee 
there, but I ihink it is dead. There 
is a mummy of an ape at the Museum, 
which will suit you, Algy, better than 
the live ones." 

"If it is 2,000 years old; but I 
don't care for it so much as the 
people. And the tear-boUles, Ernest — 
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laclirymatories tliej are called. What 
queer, disagreeable folks those Egyp- 
tians were to keep their tears." 

"Horribly stupid. If I were ever 
to cry, I would get rid of the tears as 
soon as possible ; but I never have any, 
and am glad of it." 

" Did you never cry in all your life, 
Ernest?" Efl&e said, looking with 
curious interest at her cousin. 

" Yes, once," he answered in a serious 
tone. Algy remembered that Ernest 
had lost his mother, and in his concern 
that he should have been reminded of 
this great grief, became angry with 
Effie. 

" How could you, Effie ? You re so 
stupid ! " 

"Oh, Algy, how ill-natured you are!" 

" No, no,'' said Ernest. " Nobody s 
ill-natured. Now come and look at 
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this book. Here are pictures of many 
things We shall see to-morrow." 

As the party were finishing breakfast 
next morning, the drawing-room door 
opened, and a well-known voice said— 

" May I come in ? " 

Mr. and Mrs. Daverell were delighted 
at Mr. Frankland's arrival^ and Algy 
overturned his chair in rushing to the 
door ; but a general stillness succeeded 
the clamour, as Mr. Frankland, turning 
round, led in a lady whom he intro- 
duced as — " My dear old friend. Miss 
Grace Churchill." 

"Grace!" whispered Algy to Effie; 
" that's good ! hunch back, grey hair, 
black bonnet like Judy, and red cloak 
like a witch I " 

" What can we do ? " Effie returned, 
in a piteous voice. " I don't care for 
anything now." 
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*' Hush! " said Ernest, "perhaps she's 
very good-natorecL She's Mr. Frank- 
land's fipiend/* 

^* Now, gu*ls and boys, get ready and 
let's be off/' said Mr. Frankland, evi- 
dently as happy as any of the party. 

They had to go through two or 
three streets, and two squares, before 
reaching the Museum. Mrs. Daverell 
took little Mary's hand on one side, 
and Mr. Frankland's arm on the 
other. Miss Churchill walked with 
Mr. Daverell, and Ernest, Efl&e, Algy, 
and Willy followed ; but as they were 
not used to London streets, Mr. 
Daverell looked back often, and called 
to them to keep near him. They 
were soon in Great Eussell Street. 

*• How lovely ! " Miss Churchill ex- 
claimed, stopping and looking at the 
window of a print shop, in which hung 
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a newly-framed engraying of Turner's 
" Italy." All agreed that the print was 
very beautiful ; and while Algy walked 
on by his papa, asking questions about 
the Pope and the river Tiber, Miss 
Churchill went on with Ernest. She 
told him that she had not been in 
London since she was quite a young 
girl, and her remembrance of the front 
of the Museum was of a dull, old- 
fashioned, red brick building in a little 
smoky square, behind high walls, and 
dark wooden doors. "The sentinels 
at the entrance," she said, "were the 
only bright objects, and they were 
dull enough too, poor feUows." 

When they all came in front of a 
beautifdl building on which a bright 
sun shone, and into which a happy- 
looking crowd was thronging, the 
children thought that, excepting 
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Aylesbury Cathedral, which, being 
Gothic, was, of course, best of all, 
they had never seen anything so grand, 
before Miss Churchill said, "How 
lovely!" and Mr. and Mrs. Daverell 
and Mr. Frankland, who all knew the 
building well, enjoyed the delight of 
the strangers. 

They crossed the entrance-court, 
with ite green graas plats. 

"Those statues in the pediment, 
with the gilded ornaments," said Mr. 
Daverell, "represent Knowledge and 
Learning civilising the world; and also, 
I imagine, the collecting of objects 
from every part of the globe. Even 
the savage, you see, contributes. There 
he is, on the side.'* 

" Let us go in," said Mr. TranUand, 
laughing, " and get civilised if we can. 
We are like savages at present." 
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They were now ascending the steps. 

" One of us is exactly like a savage/' 
said the incorrigible Algernon, taming 
ronnd to his sister, who was coming up 
behind him. But Algy was not accus- 
tomed to utter his oracles on a flight 
of stone steps, looking round at the 
same tune; he slipped down a few 
steps, twisting Ms foot under him. 

"Are you hurt, Algy?" 

" No, papa ; it's nothing." And he 
tried to run up the remaining steps as 
if nothing had happened. 

" Shall we see the Nineveh marbles 
or the Egyptian room first?" Mr. 
Frankland asked. 

"Oh! the old Egyptians! the 
mummies!" exclaimed all the young 
people. 

"Very well. Then we will go 
through the upper rooms to-day, and 
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Ernest will Iiave the pleasure of ad- 
miring the gorilla/' 

They went through the hall of 
Egyptian statues, and up the stair- 
case ; Algernon holding the balustrade, 
and trying to forget that his foot was 
very painful. Now they are all in the 
Egyptian room. 

" Here are the mummies !" cried 
Algernon, rushing, or rather limping, 
to a glass case on the right. '^ Come, 
Ernest; come, Effie. Look at this; 
it isn't half so grand as I expected ! *' 

"The fright r' said Effie. "Was 
that ever a person P Is it the one Mr. 
Erankland saw unwrapped?" 

"No; I think not," Ernest answered. 
"Here is her name — *Mautammen, 
priestess of Annue-Eee.* This is her 
inner case, and here is her inner 
coffin; and this queer-looking thing 
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is herself, in all her old mouldy wrap- 
pings/' 

For a minate Algy looked attentiyel j 
at the ixmmmy ; then as Miss Churchill 
crossed the room to examine a case of 
ancient jewels, he whispered — 

" rU het you anything now, that 
when PrisciUa Primitive has looked 
well at Maatammen, shell call out, 
* How lovely r'' 

" Nonsense, Algy ! '* said Ernest, 
going over to Hie next case, and then 
following Mr. and Mrs. Daverell to- 
wards the rooms containing the stuffed 
animals. 

** Which looks ihe oldest, the woman 
in white or the woman in red?" said 
Algy again to his sister, who stood hy 
the mummy ease, gazing in a sort of 
horrified wonder at the swathed and 
withered form of the Egyptian priestess. 
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Effie, who seemed to wake up, only 
answered that she should go to mamma, 
a determination which she at once 
acted on ; and all the rest of the party, 
except Miss Churchill and little Mary, 
were seen at the door of a long room 
beyond. Miss Churchill had been hold- 
ing up the little girl, to enable her to 
see the antique rings and necklaces. 
As Mary was set down again on the 
floor, she ran off to join her mother 
and sister, and the party were soon out 
of sight. Miss Churchill, who was fol- 
lowing, had not gone many steps when 
she was startled by a groan, . which 
seemed to come from the mummy 
case at which the children had been 
standing. She returned directly, and 
found Algy, trying to support himself 
by Mautammen's frame. 

" Sir," said the curator, approaching. 
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** visitors are not allowed to lean on the 
cases/' 

Miss Chnrchill, quick as lightning, 
guessed what was the matter, and, 
almost before Algy could raise himself, 
had brought him a chair from the door. 

" Sit down, Algy. Poor boy I I 
knew your foot was hurt when you 
slipped on the steps." Miss Churchill 
took his arm, and gently placed him 
on the chair. " Shall I run after your 
mamma, and tell her you cannot walk ; 
or will you wait a little ?'* 

" Couldn't we let papa and mamma 
go on with Mr. Frankland ? He has 
so few days in town, and he wanted 
to show them the gorilla. Perhaps I 
could stay here, if you go to them." 

" WeU, we win see about it." She 
waited a minute or two, but the pain 
became worse. The ankle had begxm 
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to swell, and Algy suflfered so much 
when he put his foot to the ground, 
that he soon found he must lose all the 
sights of the Museum. His trouble 
was not made less when he remem- 
bered what had caused him to sprain 
his foot, and saw Miss Churchill, who 
had wished as much as he had to go 
through the Museum with Mr. Frank- 
land, standing so patiently and pity- 
ingly beside him, 

" If you reaUy wish them all to see 
the rooms before they hear of your 
hurt, Algy, we will return at once. I 
can leave a message for your mamma 
with the curator." 

If Algernon now wished to avoid 
Miss Churchill's company, it was not 
because he felt ashamed of the cloak 
and bonnet. 

" Oh, no, Miss Churchill," he said, 
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" don't do that ; you wanted to see the 
animals/' 

" I shall have plenty of time to see 
them ; and if not, what one has to do is 
always pleasantest: and what I have to 
do now is to accompany you home, Mr. 
Algy, if you will allow me that 
honour." 

She smiled, and spoke so kindly and 
cheerfully that Algy felt as if her 
presence would be good for him. She 
took a leaf from a little pocket-book 
and wrote in pencil:— 

Algy's foot is sprained a little, but he wishes 
you all to see everything; so he and T are gone 
home together. — G. C. 

This, twisted up, was given to the 
curator, who knew Mr. Frankland's 
party, and promised to deliver it. 

Leaning on Miss Churchill's arm, 
Algy half hopped, half walked down 
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the stairs, tlirough the great hall of 
Egyptian sculptures, and out again 
into the front court. How he wished 
to stop and look at the enormous 
Memnon's head, which was said once 
to have given out sweet music at sun- 
rise in the Desert, the sarcophagus aU 
covered with hieroglyphics, and then 
the immense stone beasts with men's 
heads, and great quantities of curls, 
which looked so strange and imposing 
from a little distance. But his foot 
hurt him more and more, and before he 
got into a cab at the gate he felt quite 
faint from the pain. When Miss 
Churchill, sitting on the back seat, had 
placed the hurt foot beside her, and 
held it that it might not be jolted, he 
became a little easier, and began to 
grumble and bewail his misfortune. 
" What a horrible bore ! Doesn't it 
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seem done just on purpose to disap- 
point me, and hinder mj seeing the 
very things that I have been wanting 
to see so long?" 

Miss Churchill did not answer. 

"IVs an awful shame. Don't you 
think so? I'm 9ure you must/* he 
repeated, with a half groan, and a 
melancholy emphasis. 

" Well, if you ask me, I must speak 
the truth, my dear. You'll say I'm a 
hard-hearted old woman, and perhaps 
I am. Poor boy ! how I wish it was 
my foot instead of yours. But, Algy, 
though I am very sorry for your dis- 
appointment, I do think it's all right." 

"Eight! it can't be right. What 
caix be the good of my getting lame, 
and both of us losing all the sights of 
the Museum ? " 

" To be sure it's very bad for you. 
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One can't expect you, at thirteen, to be 
so easily satisfied as an old woman of 
fifty-two (here Algy remembered won- 
dering whether Priscilla Primitive or 
Mautammen looked the oldest) ; but I 
do think everything that happens is 
to do us good, if we don't take it 
wrong. Perhaps when you are as old 
as I am " 

" Oh, I hope I never shall be," Algy 
exclaimed, heedless of the incivility of 
the wish. 

"Well, dear boy, it will be long 
enough first. Now let me help you 
into the house." 

His kind companion helped him 
up-stairs. Just as he was laid on 
the sofa, and she was thinking which 
would be best, warm fomentations or 
a poultice, a knock was heard at the 
door. Who should it be but Mr. 
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Stanton, the surgeon, an old friend, 
who had heard of the Daverells being 
in London, and called to see them. 

" There, Algy," said Miss Churchill, 
after Mr. Stanton had left them, 
" didn't I say everything came right ? " 

"To some people, perhaps," said Algy, 
who was now laid on his own bed. 
" But I don't see anytiiing right in what 
Mr. Stanton says. Perhaps I shall not 
beable to walk for three days. Only think, 
to be kept cooped up in thisbeastly 
Oh,AJgy! 
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Well, this horrid, frightful, dull 
dongeon of a room, with nothing to 
look at but the black ceiling, and 
the dark stuff curtains like a hearse, 
and the chimney pots out of the 
window. It's a vile shame ! " 

"Dear boy, let me tell you about 
a trouble that once came to me." 
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"What was it? I'm certain you 
never could have had such a disap* 
pointment as this. You never could 
have wished every day for a month, 
every morning when you waked, to 
see the mummies, and bulls, and 
gorillas, and all the other things, and 
then, just as you were inside the door, 
got poked into a horrible dungeon ! " 

Miss Churchill felt too sorry for 
Algy to smUe at his exaggerated 
language ; she said — 

"My trouble was different, but I 
think it was as bad as yours. From 
the time I was quite a little child, I 
used to wish to go to India. I 
dreamed often of riding on grand 
elephants, and gomg in a palanquin, 
with the bearers singing as they went ; 
andof cool punkahs fanning me in the 
heat, and palm trees, and fruits, and 
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shells, and gold, and diamonds, and 
all the beautiful things in the East. 
And I fancied every place in India 
like the palaces and halls in the 
* Arabian Nights.' I remember dream- 
ing that I walked on the sea-shore, 
and filled a little carved ivory basket 
with rubies and pearls; and I read 
all the stories about India that I 
could find." 

" Just as I did about the mummies 
and gorillas." 

" Something like it. But my long- 
ing lasted tiU I was twenty years old. 
At that time my father received a 
very fine appointment as judge in 
India, and I and my mother were 
to go there with him. You may 
fancy how happy I was. We should 
have been very rich, and I should 
have had all the enjoyments and 
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all the beautifal things that I had 
thought of night and day for ^ so 
long. The day before we were to 
leave England my dear father died 
suddenly." 

" How dreadful ! " said Algy, seriously. 

"It was a terrible sorrow at the 
time, certainly; but I have since 
found out that it was all right. A 
great rebellion broke out soon after 
in the very place to which we should 
have gone, and almost all the English 
had to fly for their lives. My father, 
being a judge, must have stayed at 
his post, and as he had disease of 
the heart, he would probably not 
have Uved long. Now I know that 
the place he went to is a far happier 
one for him ; and as for me, I should 
have become very selfish and unfeeling 
if I had had all my own way. So 
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you see eveiytiuBg was aimiged right 
for me." 

After this Algernon lay quite still 
till the rest of the party came in from 
the Museum; but he was too much 
occupied in getting into bed, and 
with the applications which were made 
to his foot, to listen. 

Next morning things seemed no 
better. Algy was less feverish, but 
the pain was as bad as ever, and Mr. 
Stanton said that he must keep his 
foot up, and not tiiink of leaving the 
house for three days at least, if he 
wanted to see anything while they 
were in London. 

Ernest and EflSe looked very sorrow- 
ful when they heard the doctor's 
opinion. Algy's accident had dis- 
turbed aU their plans, because Mr. 
Frankland had so short a time for his 
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London visit, and Mrs. Daverell had 
to make new arrangements. As they 
were all talking quietly in Algy's 
room, a card was put into Mrs. Dave* 
relics hand. 

" There, now ! some tiresome people 
come to keep us in the house," said 
Effie. " Everything goes wrong/* 

"My little girl, I hope you have 
not to learn a lesson like poor Algy. 
You would not be so ready to com- 
plain if you had remembered him." 

"I wont grumble. Mamma. Will 
the people stay long ? " 

" I cismnot teU ; but I am so rejoiced 
at my old friend's visit that I hope it 
will be a long one." 

When Mrs. Daverell and her three 
children left the room, Ernest re- 
mained alone with Algy, and, coming 
up to the bed, asked very anxiously 
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what lie could do to amuse his cousin. 
In a moment Algy's ruling passion — 
not "strong in death," but strong 
under a bad sprain — got the better 
of the little bit of philosophy Miss 
Churchill had been preaching. 

"It's very hard not to have any 
fan at all. Look here, Ernest ; I wish 
you'd go into the drawing-room and 
fetch out that book I was reading 
yesterday, — ' The Desert Home,' — and 
then you can tell me what those guys 
are like." 

"I cannot see why they must be 
guys. I'll get you the book and stop 
your ' evil speaking.' " 

Ernest had not been gone many 
minutes when Effie burst into the 
room, holding both her hands to her 
mouth. 

" What is it ? " cried Algy, looking 
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quite bright, and raising himself up 
in the bed. 

*' Nothing but crick-a-rick-a-roo. Oh, 
dear me ! I shall die with laughing." 

" What do you mean ? How silly 
you are." 

"Tm not silly. / didn't invent 
crick-a-rick-a-roo. It's a beautiful 
word. That lady taught it to me.** 

"What is she like? and what are 
they all like?'* 

" In her talk she's like the owl that 
lived in the ivy bush, or the mouse 
that ran up the clock, or the cock that 
crowed in the mom, or all their three 
speeches jumbled together.*' 

Algy lay back again, repeating to 
himself, "Let's see how it goes — 
dickeiy, dickery, dock; cock-a-doodle- 
doo ; too-ti-too-ti-too. And what did 
you say ? ** 
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" Crick-a-rick-a-roo ! ** she repeated, 
hardly able to speak for laughing. 

"Then iVs a foreign tongue- 
Japanese or Chimpanzese, I dare say. 
Listen.** 

Algy repeated all the three 
" speeches/* as Effie called them, 
mixing them all together, so that 
they made an odd gibberish. He and 
Effie were going . on in this way, 
changing the words and laughing 
^dJSy, when ^^ o=^e ij / 

"What can you two be talkmg 
about?** said Ernest, staring at them 
both. 

" We can't find out what it means," 
said Algy, trying to speak gravely. 
" I thought you would be able to tell 
us. It's some foreign language that 
lady talks." 

"Mrs. Cheselden, do you mean? 
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Yes, I can tell you what she has just 
been saying. She wishes you to spend 
two or three days at Sydenham, that 
you may see the Crystal Palace." 

" Me r Effie's merriment gave way 
at once to surprise and pleasure. 

"Yes, you. At first she wished 
Algy to go home with her and Mr. 
Cheselden in the phaeton, and get well 
at Sydenham; but your mother 
thought he had better not move about 
just yet. Then she said, 'Let me 
have your dear little girl;' and Mrs. 
Daverell said that she should like you 
to go, for you had never been away 
from home in your life before." 

Effie's mamma now came in to 
make some preparations for the visit. 
As she locked the small leather bag 
which contained the few things her 
little girl would require, she said, " It 
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is the first time, darling, tliat you have 
ever spent three days away from home. 
You must be very careful not to give 
any trouble to Mrs. Cheselden, who is 
so kind that she will never think you 
are sufficiently amused. She has a 
nervous afiection of the throat, from 
reading to her poor blind mother when 
she was not strong, and this comes on 
when she is tired or agitated." 

Ernest looked at Effie, whose lip 
began to quiver a little; but her 
mamma stopped her speaking by giv- 
ing her many kisses, saying at the same 
time, " God bless you, my little girl ! " 

As the little party — consisting of 
Mr. and Mrs. Cheselden and Effie— 
were driving off in the phaeton, Mr. 
Cheselden called out — 

" Here's an empty seat ! Can't we 
have a boy or girl to fill it?" 
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" Ernest, wiU you go to Sydenham?" 

"No, thank you, aunt; Td rather 
stay with Algy/' 

But Ernest was persuaded to go by 
his uncle, who told him that he should 
return next day, when he would be able 
to tell Algy everything. 

So after running up to bid Algy 
good-bye, he jumped on the driver's 
seat by Mr. Cheselden, and they had 
all turned the comer of the street in 
a minute. Then Mr. DavereU sent 
Willy and Marjr to get ready for a visit 
to the Zoological Gardens. 

As Mrs. DavereU entered Algy*s 
room, she found him laid with his face 
under the sheet. He looked up as she 
came in. His eyes were watery, but 
he tried to speak with steadiness. 

"So Ernest and Effie are gone to 
Sydenham, and Willy and Mary will 
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see the great elephant, and perhaps 
have a ride on his back, and feed the 
monkeys and the seals ! And I," — his 
voice shook a little, — "must be kept 
here." 

" Not long, dear boy. This evening 
you shall come on the sofa in the draw- 
ing-room, and on Saturday I hope you 
will be able to go out. Let us make 
the best of it; and now I wiU read to 
you, if you prefer that to reading your- 
self?" 

" Yes, mother, I should like to hear 
something, but I've read all the books 
we have here." 

Mrs. Daverell, remembering that 
there was a large circulating library in 
the neighbourhood, went at once to 
choose a book for Algy. When she 
was gone, as he lay bewailing his mis- 
fortune, it all at once came into his 
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head that he would not have slipped 
on the steps if he had not turned round 
to say an ill-natured thing to Effie. 
'' But Effie laughed at Miss Churchill, 
too/' said he to himself, " and at Mrs. 
Cheselden; and now she is gone to 
have fun at Sydenham/' 

" But/' whispered Conscience, " Effie 
is hardly eleven years old, and you 
are nearly thirteen; and mamma 
has often said that she was not 
given to fault-finding till you taught 
her." 

So poor Algy got no comfort from 
his thoughts, and was just trying to 
prevent himself from crying when the 
door opened, and a bright comer of 
scarlet cloth appeared, which looked to 
Algy like a flag of rejoicing, now that 
he found his own company so dis- 
agreeable. 
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"Oh, Miss Churchill, Tin so glad 
you are come." 

"That's right. So am I. Here 
are some books that you will like — 
Layard's 'Nineveh,' and some good 
tales. I can read if it tires your head, 
now you are in bed— that's rhyme. 
Mr. Frankland came with me; but 
when he found that your papa and 
the other two were gone to the 
Qtirdens, he went after them." 

She took off her bonnet, and hung 
it up, leaving a pretty, neat cap on her 
nice grey hair. 

"That's a' different bonnet," said the 
patient. 

"Ah! Mr. Algy, I see you're an 
observant young man. And you like 
it better than the t)ther? So do I. 
I found that all the world looked 
neater than I did, with my blue and 
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red, like a mummy case" (Algy co- i 

loured), "or a French soldier, so I ( 

put on this brown ribbon last night. 
Never too old to mend, you see. And 
I shall mend my cloak, too." 

"Oh, no, don't. The red looks sa 
blight and cheerfiil here, where every- 
thing is so dull." 

"Well, m wait. But, you see, 
things appear very different to us 
according to the circumstances we see 
them in." 

This was true enough; and Algy 
thought of the difference between this 
morning, when he felt so glad to see 
Miss Churchill, and the morning before, 
when he had compared her to Mau- 
tammen, and called her a savage, and 
other opprobrious names. 

"Now, we won't look solemn, my 
dear," Miss Churchill said, as she sat 
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down beside the bed, with her lap fall 
of books. " There is quite enough to 
amuse us in all these. Which shall I 
read?*' 

''I should like the book about the 
bulls. Those great things look so awfol, 
and mysterious, and rumshackle 1 '' 

"You slanging boy! You forget 
the respect due to age. That pair of 
sculptures which you saw are at least 
two thousand five hundred years old. 
Tm sure they look very jfresh and 
young, considering." 

" Two thousand five hundred years ! 
That is grand. How I like the . 
wonderful things that were in the . 
world when the people in England 
were savages ! What were they for ? 
And who brought them here? And 
when were they made? And who 
made them ? " 
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"Pour questions. 1st. What were 
they for? They were found in an 
ancient palace at Nineveh, buried under 
the heaps of earth which are now all 
that can be seen of that grand city of 
temples and palaces. They are sup- 
posied to represent in some way the 
objects of worship of the people, who 
did not know what we know now, nor 
what the Jews did then, of our Father 
in heaven. Question No. 2 is, 'Who 
brought them here?' The two im- 
mense figures which you saw were 
brought to England by Sir Henry 
Eawlinson; but the person who first 
begun to dig under the ruins of 
Nineveh— or Nimroud, as it is called by 
the natives — ^was Mr. Layard ; and near 
the larger figures in the Museum are a 
bull and a lion, which he found. The 
story of his finding these and many 
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other sculptures is very interesting. 
He had long suspected that wonderful 
sculptured remains lay hid beneath the 
mounds and heaps of earth — ^the deso- 
lation prophesied by the early prophets 
of the Jews. But he had great dif- 
ficulty in getting leave and help to 
excavate; for the Turks and Arabs 
could not understand his object, and 
at first did all they could to prevent 
him. At last he made friends with 
the native chiefs ; and having got leave 
from the Government, set about his 
work. One day, after he had dis- 
covered some smaller sculptures be- 
neath a rocky mound, he found all his 
Arab workmen in great terror and 
astonishment. An enormous head had 
been discovered — ^the head of a man, 
beautifully cut out in alabaster; and 
when they had cleared it, looking like 
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the head of some tremendous giant 
graduaUy rising fiom the earii. The 
poor people cried out that it was 
Nimrod himself, the old hunter whose 
name you find in the Bible, and they 
galloped about, and screamed in the 
wildest manner, begging Mr. Layard 
to leaye the awful head alone ; but 
they were quieted, and when the earth 
was quite shovelled away, the figure of 
a Uon, with wings, and a man's head, 
stood out to view. This, with another 
figure like it, but having a bull's body, 
stood at one of tiie entrances to what 
had been a beautiful palace. After this 
several other statues of the same sort 
were found." 

"But how did Mr. Layard bring 
tiiem to London ? " 

"As they went on finding those 
beautiful remains, the Arabs became 
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interested in the work, and helped him 
willingly; and the English Govern- 
ment sent money to pay them for their 
labours. By means of ropes they 
gradually lowered the bull, which had 
been covered with matting, and laid it 
on rollers. As it was pushed on the 
front rollers, the other rollers which 
were left were taken and placed before 
it, and the bull rolled on in this way 
till the whole procession reached the 
bank of the river, the Arabs shouting 
and prancing, and playing all kinds of 
antics all round it, as they went on. 
When they got to the river, the great 
stone was placed on a raft/' 

"It must have been a great huge 
raft, or it would have sunk with such 
a weight." 

" The Arabs make rafts very cleverly, 
with skins, which they blow up like 
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balloons^ and which serve for floats. 
There were 600 skins attached to the 
buU's raft." 

" Does any one know the meaning of 
the writing on the bulls and lions P I 
thought it looked like some of that on 
the mummy cases." 

" Yes ; but it is not the same. There 
are three sorts of writing on the mum- 
mies. One is hieroglyphic, which, you 
know, is made of pictures ; another, 
written, like other languages, according 
to the sound, but still the priest's, or 
sacred language; and another kind, 
that which was spoken by the common 
people. But the language on the 
bulls is the Assyrian — ^that of ancient 
Nineveh ; and the writing is called 
cuneiform, or arrow-headed, because the 
letters are shaped like arrows joined 
together." 
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Algy had been so much interested 
in this conversation, that he forgot his 
imprisonment in the dreadfiil dun- 
geon; and when Mrs, Daverell re- 
turned, bringing him several books,' 
he said that he should like Miss 
Churchill not to stay with him, but 
he looked as if he would not like 
her to go away; so as she seemed 
almost as happy and as much in- 
terested as himself in the Arabs and 
the ruiBs of Nineveh, his motiier wa. 
very glad to leave them together, 
when she was called to see some 
more friends in the drawing-room. 

"I have been trying to think," 
Algy said, after lying quite still for 
a couple of minutes, "how people 
ever can make out an inscription 
when nobody knows the language it 
is written in.*' 
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"I can tell you how the Egyptian 
inscriptions were first made out. 
There is a stone in the Museum, 
brought from Bosetta, in Egypt, and 
called the Bosetta Stone. We passed 
it in the hall of Egyptian sculptures. 
There are three ins^ptions on tins, 
one in Greek, which people knew, 
and could read easily. The others 
were in the two sorts of Egyptian 
writing. Eirst, they found how often 
one word — ^it was the name of a king 
— came in ihe Greek, and in what 
part of the writing it occurred; 
then they found it in the other two. 
When they had made sure of that 
word, it was easy to discover the lettei*s 
which composed it. And having got 
that key, the same letters were found 
in the words near the name; and so 
their meaning was deciphered." 
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^'But there was nothing to help 
people to find out the writing on the 
bulls and lions ?"' 

"Yes; the sculptures, which were 
like pictures belonging to the reading. 
These represent battles and sieges, 
with the arms and dresses of soldiers 
of different nations. They formed a 
kind of key. Sir Hemy Eawlinson, 
who brought the immense figures, 
made out a great deal of the lan- 
guage. And it is wonderfal to find 
that the figures of kings, and archers, 
and charioteers, which have been dug 
up in our time, are intended as por- 
traits of the. old people we read of 
in the Bible — Sennacherib, and Tig- 
lath Filezer, and others with strange 
names, who fought against the Jews.'' 

*' When we can go to the Museum 
again, I hope I shall see those sculp- 
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tures. You will go with me, won*t 
you?'* 

" That I will," she said, half smihng, 
'^ if you don't mind my red cloak/' 

Miss Churchill continued to amuse 
Algy in many ways ; and by the time 
Papa, Mr. Frankland, Willy, and Mary 
came in, he was up and dressed, and 
his father carried him to the sofa in 
the drawing-room, that he might not 
set his foot to the ground. 

When dinner was over, WiUy and 
Mary began to talk of the animals in 
the Zoological Gardens. 

" What sweet little creatures the 
gazelles are ! How I should like a 
pet gazelle ! " said Mary. 

" But think of the jolly monkeys ! 
One of those bright black, merry mon- 
keys is worth a whole regiment of 
quiet, tame gazelles." 
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"Well, Willy, how would you like 
an opossum?" Mr. Frankland asked, 
" or a kangaroo ? " 

"Not half so well as a monkey. 
One of those gave me such a bite when 
I held a biscuit to him, and he couldn't 
take it fast enough in his hand. Oh, 
they're out-and-out Uttle fellows !" 

" I wonder," said Mary, "what makes 
those kangaroos carry their children 
about in such a queer way? But I dare 
say they find it convenient. It's so 
fdnny, Algy, to see three or four tiny 
little heads staring at one, as if the 
baby kangaroos said to one another, 
* Who's come to see us now ? ' " 

" Those animals with pouches," Mr. 
Frankland said — Marsupials they are 
called — are only found in Australia and 
America. Every country has its own 
sort of animal. In some countries the 
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species is quite different from those in 
others; in some there is only a variation. 
But there is always a difference between 
the animals of one country and those 
of another, as well as between the in- 
habitants of those countries. Each is 
exactly suited to its own climate and 
soil." 

" I should like to see the people of 
all the different countries brought to- 
gether," said Algy. 

" You have seen a good many of the 
civilised races. In the Crystal Palace 
one part is filled with groups of figures 
made to represent different varieties of 
African negroes. Some are very savage 
and stupid — some much more gentle 
and intelligent-looking." 

" What an old muff that was, papa, 
who was talking to you just by the 
bears ! I think he was crazy ; he said 
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the bears climbed up the pole and ate 
buns just like Christians. Don't you 
tiiink he must have been a regular 
siUy?" 

''No. He said that only to make 
you laugh." 

" As if I should laugh at such fool- 
ishness. And he looked so foolish too, 
walking about with a great stick, and 
his eye-glass stuck in one eye like this. 
He doesn't look like a Christian." 

WiUy took up a spoon, and fixed it 
ingeniously on his eye by wrinkling 
up his cheek. 

"That's just how he looked," said 
Mary, laughing with great glee. 

"Willy," said mamma, "your papa's 
friend was probably short-sighted. 
Whether he was so or not, you are 
doing wrong in imitating him." 

Willy appealed to his father to say 

F 2 
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whether the gentleman was not a 
spooney. 

" Mr. Armytage is lame and short- 
sighted, Willy. But my spectacles are 
a little dim, and I must rub them up 
before I can tell you more about him." 

"You, papa! Why, I never saw 
you wear spectacles ! That's all gam- 
mon." 

"Papa," Mary asked, "when are 
you going to rub them up? After 
tea?" 

"I hope the job is begun already, 
but the glasses are not bright enough 
yet to look at spoonies with." 

"What does papa mean? Algy, can 
you find out?" said Willy. 

"I think," Algy answered, ^Hhat 
papa means that till we are wiser our- 
selves, we have no business to spy out 
other people's faults." 



^ 
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"You are rigW, Algy/' said Mr. 
Prankland. " But I am not sure that 
your papa would ever believe that he 
had rubbed his glasses bright enough 
to use them in discovering faults or 
follies. People, if they want to be 
really wise, must try to be good ; and 
when we have done all we can to 
correct ourselves, our own wisdom- 
glasses will still be dim. If they were 
quite clear, we should find so many 
beautiful things to look at that we 
should never feel inclined to use them 
in looking at what was wrong, or, as 
Willy sayg, in ^ spying out spoonies/ *' 

" But being wise is quite a diflferent 
thing from being good," Willy said. 

" Why, to be sure it is,'* said Algy. 
" People are wise when they know all 
about different species of animals and 
strata, and longitudes and latitudes. 
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and printing, and mummies, and bulls, 
and compound division, and manners 
and customs — oh, and Boman history, 
and Virgil " 

" Well done, Algy," said Mr. Frank- 
land, as he and papa laughed a little 
at Algy's list. " The idea you have 
in your head is clearer than your de- 
scription ; but, my'boy, aU those things 
do not constitute wisdom. They are 
branches of knowledge, and a person 
may know a great many, or all of tiiem, 
and yet not be really wise." 

" But, Mr. Frankland, surely wisdom 
and goodness are quite diiSerent Idlings 
— ^as different as possible ? " 

" I think we may trace a near rela- 
tionship between them. We are pro- 
mised by One who was the best and 
wisest Being that was ever on earth " 
— ^Mr. Frankland spoke seriously, and 
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the children listened with attention — 
" that if we try to do His will. He will 
give us His Holy Spirit, which shaU 
guide us unto all wisdom. That 
wisdom is the knowledge of our Father 
in heaven and His ways to men; and 
I believe," Mr. Frankland added, " that 
when we all endeavour to attain to that 
glorious knowledge, all the puzzling 
things in earthly knowledge which we 
cannot find out by ourselves wiU be- 
come plain enough to us.'' 

''Then, Mr. Frankland, that was 
what papa meant by wisdom glasses 

" That is one way of expressmg it, 
certainly ; but I think you might find 
a better. * That sort of ^ng ' is what 
makes people feel always that they are 
living under the care of our Father in 
heaven, and that the kinder and better 
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they are to others, the nearer they will 
get to Him who is Himself the source 
of all goodness and wisdom. People 
who never forget this, know that all un- 
kindness and fanlt-finding takes them 
away from Grod — ^puts them in a wrong 
road-you might say away from Him 
and happiness. But all the men and 
women in the world are God's children, 
and He loves them all; so it follows 
that if we are to be like Him, and to 
get near Him, we must feel loving and 
indulgent to others/' 

Algy, as was his custom when any- 
thing struck him, sat silent. 

" But that's seriousness, Mr. Frank- 
land," said Uttle WiUy. "I only 
meant fun — pitching into people for 
a lark when they make guys and muffs 
of themselves." 

" Only, my man, we must find the 
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guys and mTiffs to pitch into, and that 
takes time, which we might use better, 
especially as we have to make sure first 
that we are not ourselves muffs or guys/' 

Willy, whether he were convinced or 
not, jumped up on Mr. Prankland's 
knee, and that gentleman went on— 

" Algy, do you ever * pitch into ' 
people that you like very much, or try 
to make others laugh at them ? " 

" No, never ; and I know now what 
papa meant by polishing wisdom 
glasses. And " — he coloured — " when- 
ever I have gone on against any one, 
and found out afterwards that they 
were not> bothering nor humbugging, 
I feel sorry.'^ 

" You find out you were wrong ? " 

"Yes, I do!" 

" That showed that you had used 
your wisdom glasses for once at least. 
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The clearer we get them, the more 
plaiiJy we see our own faults ; but find- 
mg faults in others dims them sadly/' 

"I will try to brighten mine. I 
know what papa meant/* 

Still, Algy was very serious and 
thoughtful. Mr. Daverell then got up, 
and, accompanied by Miss Churchill 
and Willy, went to another table, 
where he began to unpack a parcel. 
Then Mr. Frankland drew his chair 
close to the sofa, and said in a low 
voice to Algy — 

"Will you teU me your thoughts ? '' 

He answered at once — 

" Yes, sir. When I first saw Miss 
Churchill, I didn't like her. I called 
her Judy, and a witch, and said she 
looked as old as the mummy. I 
shouldn't have sprained my foot only 
I was saying that. Then, when I got 
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hurt, she stayed and read to me. And 
all yesterday I was not tired, because 
she read, and played at tit-tat-too, and 
fox-and-goose, and showed me lots of 
tricks and puzzles. I wish I hadn't." 

Algy's speech was not quite clear, 
but Mr. Erankland understood it ; how- 
ever, as Miss ChurchiU at this moment 
passed near them to put out the wax 
candles on the chinmey-piece, he only 
said — 

" It's aU right now, my boy. Don't 
let your glasses get dim again." 

Next day Ernest returned. The 
first thing he said was, "Oh, aunt, 
when will Algy be weU enough to 
go to Sydenham ? " 

"On Saturday, I hope. Mr. Stan- 
ton thinks that in two days' time 
he may walk without danger." 

" It is like a fairy palace, Algy, or 
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the Caliph Haroun Alraschid's palace ; 
and the Grardens are like the Beast's 
garden in 'Beauty and the Beast/ 
Fountains, and flowers, and trees, and 
birds, and splendid things from every 
part of the world. There are pictures 
and sculptures — ^I don't care so much 
for them. I like that model of the 
Pompeian house — ^Pansa's house— dug 
out of the ruins of Pompeii, -and just 
as old Pansa had it nearly eighteen 
hundred years ago." 

"Oh, I should like that. What 
other ancient things are there ? " 

"Not the things themselves, but 
models of them— exact likenesses. At 
the end of the garden, by the water, 
are enonnous monsters, representing 
the great beasts and lizards that lived 
before Adam and Eve were alive on 
earth." 
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" What ! those enormous creatures, 
mammoths, and mastodons^ and all 
those lizards?" 

"Yes. Mr. Cheselden lent me a 
book about them, but I hadn't time 
to read it. I only remember that 
the simplest plants came first, then 
the beautiful trees, and the simple 
animals were formed long before the 
vegetable food was grown on the 
earth ready for those curious crea- 
tures. And men, who are the most 
perfect, were formed last of all." 

"Are there any Egyptian things in 
the Crystal Palace?" 

"Oh, yes. The Egyptian portion, 
or court, contains beautiful manufac- 
tures and many curiosities from 
Egypt. There are two tremendously 
large figures, sitting side by side, 
with their hands on their knees. 
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They are very gaudily coloured, and 
are representations of two figures 
from one of the old temples. They 
reminded me of some of the images 
we saw in the Museum." 

This was enough to make Algy 
impatient; but he behaved very well 
and had not long to wait. The next 
day he went for a drive with his 
mother and Miss Churchill, to see 
the river, the Houses of Parliament, 
Westminster Abbey, and the parks; 
and the day following, which was 
Saturday, the happy party went to 
Sydenham to fetch Effie home. 

There was a little carriage drive in 
front of Mrs. Cheseldens house; and 
at the large gate Effie met them to 
beg that they would get out of the 
carriage before it reached the hall- 
door, and that her papa and mamma 
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would go in very quietly, as their 
sudden entrance, Effie said, "would 
be sure to hurt poor Mrs. Cheselden, 
who had not slept all night." It 
was Effie's own thought. And when 
they all got into the house, and had 
very quietly shaken hands with their 
friends, although Mrs. Cheselden had 
a return of the spasm, and Mary 
and Willy noticed Gnck'a'rick'a-roo as 
much as ever, Effie only ran softly 
upstairs, and brought the medicine 
which usually gave her friend relief. 

I must not tell of the visit to the 
Cheseldens, nor of all that was seen at 
the Crystal Palace, because we must 
not leave our little party until they are 
all safely lodged again at Eastwick; 
and several little occurrences took place 
before that time. 

While they remained in London, 
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Algy went with his inseparable com- 
panion. Miss Churchill, two or three 
times to the British Museum, and also 
to several other interesting sights; — 
amongst these, the Tower of London 
and Westminster Abbey delighted 
them most. The Tower, with all its 
memorials of great events in English 
history ; and the Abbey, with its old 
chapels and monuments, the tombs of 
Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth, and 
the great chair under which was the 
stone from Scone, on which all tiie kings 
and queens sat at their coronation. 

As to the two younger children, if 
the truth must be told, there was 
nothing they liked so well as Madame 
Tussaud's waxworks — except the Zoo- 
logical Gardens ; but then, Willy was 
only eight, and Mary just half-past 
nine years old. 
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" Oh dear I" said Miss Churchill, as 
she came in one morning — -just four 
weeks after the day of the sprain — and 
the children crowded round her, " I am 
come to say good-bye." 

There was a general groan and ex- 
pression of dissatisfaction. 
. " No, you're not," said Algy, flatly. 

" Do, pray, stay in London a Uttle 
longer," Ernest begged, in a tone that 
suited his name. 

"We won't let you go," Mary 
exclaimed ; " if you do, we'll shut you 
up. 

Willy put his sister's design into 
execution, without waiting for Miss 
Churchill's departure, by standing with 
Ids back against the door, and observ- 
ing that they had better not let her go 
at all. 

*' Thank you, dear boys and gitls I 

G 
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must go ; but we are not to part for 
long. I am going to Barleston 
Bectoiy, and you are all coming to 
Eastwick next Tuesday.** 

"That's jolly!** cried the boys, 
"And,** said Mamma, "you would 
not wish to keep Miss Churchill here, 
while Mr. FranUand wants her com- 
pany at Barleston; and she requires 
coimtry air so much." 

"Fm afraid that the advantage is 
all on my side. Mr. Erankland does 
not want company while he is putting 
his library in order. Do you know 
why it is so kind in him to receive me 
now? All my money was in my 
brother's house, and my brother is 
bankrupt, so I have lost almost every- 
thing." 

Blind, good Mr. Frankland ! " 
Now, dears, the train starfas at 
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ten o'clock. Good-bye all till we next 
meet/* 

When Miss CShurchill and Mr. 
Erankland w^re gone, the Daverells 
seemed to think that half their enjoy- 
ment had left them. But the week 
passed more quickly than they ex- 
pected, and on the evening of the 
following Monday they all felt glad 
to think that they shonld only be one 
night more away from their quiet 
home among the trees and flowers. 

Morning came, and the early post 
brought a letter from Mr. Woodhouse, 
by which Mr. Daverell learned that 
Mrs. Woodhouse was extremely ill. 
Algy did not say poor Trebonius, or 
talk about Mrs. Asper, but felt really 
grieved to hear of the poor old gentle- 
man's troubles. The letter ended with 
this sentence :— 

6 2 
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"Everything, in short, is at cross 
purposes. If I conld leave my wife I 
should run up to town and get an 
opinion on her case from Moseley, or 
some big wig ; but she won't let me 
go, and declares that if he were 
to come down here she should be 
frightened into a fever. So I can 
do nothings and am worried to 
death." 

The first part of the letter had been 
about law business. Then there was a 
long description of Mrs. Woodhouse's 
ease, and when Mr. Daverell came to 
the end, he said — 

"I can manage the poor fellow's 
little affair with his lawyer, and when 
I am in Westminster shall have time 
to call and speak to Dr. Moseley. I can 
show the doctor this letter. But it 
would be better if poor Woodhouse 
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could get the answer before to-morrow 
evening/' 

8a Mr. Daverell went off, and the 
remainder of the day was spent by 
Mrs. Daverell and the children in 
buying a few presents from the 
Pantheon, and in packing. They 
could not leave London for many 
reasons till the evening of Tuesday; 
but when Mr. Daverell returned from 
Westminster, saying that Dr. Moseley 
had given a very encouraging opinion 
of Mrs. Woodhouse's case, and had 
recommended a new medicine, which 
he hoped Mr. Ashton, the Eastwick 
doctor, would try, it was at once 
arranged that Mr. Daverell should 
start by the eight o'clock train, and 
leave the rest of the party to follow. 

Yery little was done after their 
papa's departure in the morning. 
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They went out for a little time, and 
Mrs. Daverell finished her business; 
then they all gladly said good-bye to 
London, and felt thankful to get away 
firom its splendid buildings and won- 
derful sights— out of the din of streets, 
and the great thick curtain of smoke 
hanging over aU. 

The railway station at Ea&twick was 
not far from the Daverells' house; 
and as the little party got out 
of ae railway cam.^o%»n 
which was to take mamma and 
the girls to the house was seen 
waiting. 

"There's the grey/' cried Willy, 
clapping his hands. 

"And there's Ancell!" said Mary, 
" but how solemn he looks." 

" And who is that with him ? " Algy 
exclaimed. 
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" Botlier ! it's the Spooney," WiUy 
wMspered. 

"Mr. Armytage! you here?" said 
Mrs. Baveiell, with some surprise ; " I 
ihou^t you were at the Lakes." 

" So I was till yesterday. I travelled 
all night, aud arrived here this morning. 
I am come to meet you." 

"Something is wrong, I am sure," 
said Mrs. Daverell, anxiously; "I see 
it in your fece. Is my husband at 
home ? *' 

"Yes. He has met with an ao* 
ddent — not a very serious one— on the 
railway this morning." 

"Ohl what?" 

The children crowded round in terror, 
and thar mother looked very pale indeed. 

" It will be well very shortly. His 
arm is broken; Nothing worse, thank 
God!" 
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" Nothing worse, you are sure ? " 

'* Absolutely nothing. It is a simple 
fracture, and Ashton has set it. He is 
doing as weU as possible, but quiet is, 
of course, necessary. He has exerted 
himself a good deal latdy.'* 

Mrs. Daverell desired Algy and Effie 
to walk to the house, and to go in 
without making any noise, as they had 
better not see papa tiU next day. 
During their short drive, Mr. Armytage 
told her that at twelve oVjlock that day 
he had been on the platform waiting 
for the train which was to take him 
on to London, when the down train 
stopped, and Mr. Daverell, with his 
travelling bag in his hand, got out. 

'^He had just shaken hands with 
me," continued Mr. Armytage, "when 
suddenly he jumped off the platform, 
and I saw him with a little girl in his 
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arms, coming across the rails just in 
face of a line of trucks which had that 
instant been moved. It was impossible 
for him to reach the platform without 
being touched by these trucks. They 
caught his bag, and as, having the little 
girl held with both arms, he could not 
disengage it, his arm was wrenched and 
broken before the trucks could be 
stopped. He rejoiced so much at the 
child's safety, that it was some minutes 
before the whole mischief was discovered. 
The little girl had run froin her careless 
nurse to find her ball. In all proba- 
bility she would have been killed if 
Daverell had not seen and saved 
her.'* 

Algy and EflEle, during their short 
walk home, were too unhappy to say 
much to each other. They went very 
fast, Effie crying all the time. Just 
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before they reached the gate, she said 
in an under voice— 

** Mr. Axmytage said it would soon 
be well, did not he? '* 

" Oh, yes ! *' was Algy's answer. " It 
aQ came of papa's kindness: first, 
coming home to old Woodhouse; 
then*'— 

" Oh ! but remember, Algy, we ought 
not to be sorry that he was kind. And 
then, you know, if he had not been 
there, that poor little girl might have 
beenkiUed!" 

"But I wish,'' said Algy, "that 
WiUy had not called Mr. Armjrtage 
such names. It always happens so." 

It was a melancholy return for the 
children. That evening they were very 
qmet indeed-sitting in the Kbrary. 
which was a good way from their 
papa's bedroom. They all went early 
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to bed, and next morning papa, who 
had slept very well, wished to see 
them. Se was lying on a so&j with 
his arm in splints; but he kissed 
them all, and spoke very cheerfully 
when they came in. 

" Papa," said Algy, " Tm glad you 
saved the little girl ; but I should like 
to thrash her careless nurse." 

"Her nurse was very much frightened, 
and very sorry. I do not believe she 
will be careless in future. But if I 
saved her, Algy, how shall we thank 
Mr. Armytage for saving me ? " 

"How, papa?" 

" Why, I did not see the trucks 
moving, and Mr. Armytage, who is 
lame, ran far more risk than I did, in 
coming to puU me over the rail in 
time. I was going on very leisurely, 
and but for his kindness should pro- 
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bably have had a smashed head instead 
of a broken arm." 

" He never told me this," said Mrs, 
Daverell, with tears in her eyes. 

"No," Mr. Daverell replied, "he 
only tells as much as he chooses. He 
came home with me, and helped Ashton 
to set my arm. Mr. Armytage ought 
to have been a hospital surgeon instead 

of a What, Mary?" 

Mary coloured, and hid her face. 
She remembered having encouraged 
Willy, and Willy remembered having 
called Mr. Armytage fooUsh names, and 
saying he didn't look like a Christian. 

While Mrs. Daverell again thanked 
Mr. Armytage for all he had done, 
and Mr. Armytage tried to change the 
subject by talking of the bears and 
their pole and buns in the Zoological 
Gardens, Mr. Daverell said — 
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"Armytage has seen Woodhouse; 
his wife is better, and the medicine wiU 
be tried. All is well that ends well; 
so let us be thankftil to God for all that 
has happened." 

Mr. Armytage left them next day. 
Algy and Effie, who were old enough 
to have a few thoughts on serious 
matters, were greatly struck by the 
difference of their feelings towards him 
now and on the evening when Willy's 
mimicry had occasioned the talk about 
wisdom glasses. 

When the children left their father's 
room, their old servant, Edith, met 
them, looking very happy, but rather 
mysterious. . 

*' Master Algy," she said, "come 
with me into the breakfast-room, and 
Miss Effie and your cousin, and you 
too, my darling pets," she added, to 
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Willy and Mary, round each of whom 
she had placed an arm. 

'' Coo ! coo I" came from a recess by 
the window. 

"The lovely, beautiful lingdoves! 
Oh ! Edith, where did they come from ? 
And are they to hve here ? " 

" Here is a letter which will tell yoiu 
all about them." 

Effie opened the note which Edxtib; 
gave her in a great hurry, andread^ in 
a blundering, excited way:- 

Mt Deae Effie, — ^Yoa admired my little dovesy 
and will, I know, take good care of them. I 
am yery glad, darling, that your Tnamma has 
allowed me to send my last pair of pets to yoot 
for I am not strong enough to attend to them; 
and yon will love them, partly for their own sake, 
and partly for the sake of 

Your affectionate friend, 

Ellen Cheseldek. 

"Willy had been standing dose to 
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I don't know what he thought, but he 
sent those for you/' 

**rm so glad! IVe always been 
going to do up my garden; but my 
spade got bent, and two teeth came out 
of my rake, and the trowel-handle was 
broken; and now, I'm a&aid, the 
weeds will be awfully grown." 

" Never mind. We'll put it all 
to rights. I'll be labourer, and you 
shall be head gardener/* 

WiUy popped through the open 
window with his tools, to begin the 
work of clearing the wilderness. Ernest 
followed him. 

Edith opened a deep drawer in the 
table on which the doves stood, and told 
Mary she must look in there for her pet. 

Mary looked, then blushed and 
smiled, but seemed afraid to touch 
what she saw. 
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" It won't bite yon, dear : take it 
out/* 

Mary bent forward and, with great 
care, as if she were tonching some- 
thing very brittle, took ont a large, 
beantifnl doll, which looked like a 
baby in her arms. The doll's hands 
were made of wax, or something which 
looked very mnch like it, and to one 
of the little wrists a tiny letter was 
tied. The direction was, "To my 
Mamma;" and when Mary had opened 
it, she read it easily, for it was in 
printing letters :— 

DiBSCnOKS TO MOTHZBS AVD NVB8E8. 

Feed the child every hour on carraway comfiit, 
barley-sQgar, kisses, or hundredB and thonsandg. 
Gingerbread as she grows a little older. She mnst 
have sngar and cream for break&st ; and for medi- 
cine, chocolate and p epp er m int lozenges. Don't 
let her have her own way in anything. If she 
wants to nm forward, yon mnst insist on her walk- 

H 
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ing backwards. She must have a rocking-horse 
when she can sit on one ; a hoop when she can run ; 
and her doll, which will be a small likeness of her- 
self, wh^n she can hold it in her arms. 

When I visit Eastwick in the spring; I hope 
to find her a weU-behayed, weU-tanght yoimg lady, 
like her little mamma, to whom I send her, with 
much love. J. Cheselden. 

Edith and Mary, very busy with the 
doll, were leaving the room as mamma 
came in. 

'' Papa is asleep, dears. I am come 
with a message for Algy." 

But Effie interrupted her — 

'' Oh, mamma, look at these sweet 
doves. And have you seen Mary's 
lovely doU ? '' 

'' No ; I have only heard of it. Algy, 
look there." 

Algy turned to the large table. Three 
beautifdlly bound books met his eye. 
He opened the first volume, and his 
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mother pointed to the blank leaf, on 
which his name was written — 

To Algernon DavereU, in memory of many 
pleasant honrs spent with him. From his affeo 
tionate friend, Gbace Chubchill. 

" It is really and truly Wilkinson's 
* Ancient Egyptians/ Look at the 
pictures. Oh, mother, I wish I could 
do something for her ! " 

" Something will certainly be found, 
Algy, before long." 

Ernest and Willy came back from 
the garden, both declaring that the air 
was sweeter and the trees greener than 
ever. Willy went to find Edith ; and 
as Ernest looked over Algy's shoulder 
at Miss Churchill's present, Mrs. Dave- 
reU said, "I have a note from Mr. 
Frankland, Ernest. He sends you that 
fishing-tackle. I am sorry to find that 
Miss Churchill is fiu: from well ; she has 

H 2 
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exerted herself too much; and Mr. 
Frankland says that he is looking for a 
quiet horse for her to ride. He did 
not know of your uncle's accident ; but 
I shall write to him to-day, and to- 
morrow you shall all walk over to 
Barleston, and thank him and Miss 
Churchill." 

" Yes, mamma/' cried Algy, clapping 
his hands ; " and may I " 

"What, Algy?'' 

" You said ' something ' would come. 
May I ask her to ride Breiida ? I am 
strong now, and never want to ride. 
Effie does not care for it." 

"Quite true, Algy; I approve very 
much of the * something ' you propose." 

The next morning Mr. Daverell, 
who had slept well, was pronounced 
decidedly recovering. He was well 
enough to talk to any of his fiiends for 
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a short time; and as he wished mach 
for a visit from Mr. Frankland, the 
children went directly after breakf^t 
to Barleston Bectory. 

How they enjoyed the fresh-scented 
air and the dear sunny sky, and, more 
than all, the shady lane, with the 
honeysuckles and eglantines in full 
bloom in the hedge on each side, and 
a few late hayfields, which were just 
mown, beyond. It seemed to the girls 
and boys so strange that they had nev^ 
heard larks singing, or smelt the sweet 
air before. 

"Look, Algy, who is this coming 
over the stile?" said Ernest; "that 
pale and miserable-looking old gentle- 
man?" 

" Why, I declare, it's Tre— it's Mr. 
Woodhouse himself. Poor old fellow 1 
he does look seedy indeed." 
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" The gentleman whose wife has been 
iU?" 

"Yes," said Effie; "but please let us 
get out of the way. He'll be sure to 
go on against Miss Churchill or some- 
body." 

Effie and Mary tried to run on, but 
Ernest called them back, sayin£: that 
it woTdd be very wrong to x^out of 
poor Mr. Woodhouse's way^ because he 
was in trouble ; so as they reached the 
stile he saw and crossed the road to 
meet them. 

"Well," he said, in a voice much 
less harsh and loud than usual, "so 
you're all home again. How is your 
father? IVe just called at the gate 
to inquire; but I never trust such 
messages." 

"Papa is getting well, thank you, 
sir, and Mr. Ashton says that his arm 
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will soon be strong. He must keep 
quiet a little while " 

" To be sure lie must. A long time, 
I should say. Oh, dear! oh, dear! 
what a world of trouble this is ! " 

" How is Mrs. Woodhouse ? " 

"Why, really she doesn't seem nearly 
so ill as she was. Very strange ! That 
medicine your father brought down 
seems to work wonders. She wants to 
thank him for it." 

** Papa wiU be very glad to hear that 
it has done her good. Are not you 
well, Mr. Woodhouse ? " 

" I ? Dear me, no. How should I 
be well ? Such a hfe as I've led 1 My 
poor wife so bad that, by George! I 
never knew whether she'd hold out over 
the day. Bricklayers and plasterers at 

work. And in the thick of all the misery 
otir servant thought proper to leave." 
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"It was a great pity you lost her 
just then, sir/' Ernest said. 

They were all sorry for poor Mr. 
Woodhouse now. 

"Why, yes. Still I could not say 
much about it. Her father was very 
ill. But your friend at the Eectory 
there did me real service, for he sent us 
a bettet girl than Jane. And tiiat old 
lady, Miss Churchill ** 

" What about Miss ChurchiU, sir?" 
said Algy, quickly, preparing to layjiis 
lance in rest for the defence of his 
friend. But he soon foimd that there 
would be- no occasion for fighting, for 
the poor old gentleman went on in a 
very sorrowful tone— 

" She has been a great comfort to my 
poor wife ; sitting with her, and read- 
ing and keeping up her spirits. It's 
hard to say, though, how she did 
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telling her of things I don't under- 
stand, you know/* 

" I wish/' Algy said, warmly, " I 
understood a quarter of the things she 
does/* 

"Well, I can't say anything about 
it. It's beyond me, that's all I know. 
How she, and Frankland too, can go on 
as they do, not afraid of death, or any- 
thing else, passes my comprehension. 
Why, the very thought of death is ter- 
ribly awful ! " 

Mr. Woodhouse gave a sort of shud- 
der, and walked on. At last, Ernest 
said, rather timidly — 

" I think that people who are as good 
as Mr. Frankland and Miss Churchill 
are never afraid of anything." 

" Perhaps ! perhaps ! I've been think- 
ing it all over. I've been a cross- 
grained old fellow, looking at folks 
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througli black spectacles all my life. 
And now I'm too old to change.'' 

Ernest and Algy did not know what 
answer to make, so tiiey asked Mr. 
Woodhouse if he would like them to 
take any message to the Bectory. 

"Make my kind regards to them, 
and say that I should be very glad if 
Mr. Frankland would look in upon my 
wife when he comes our way." 

They parted, and the boys and girls, 
talking with surprise of the change in 
poor Mr. Woodhouse, soon reached 
Barleston Eectory. 

Mr. Frankland was re-arranging his 
stuffed birds and beasts, and Miss 
ChurchiU was putting the shells and 
minerals into new cases. "All the 
things/* she said, " were to be arranged 
after the same system as those in the 
British Museum.*' 
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There was a great deal to be said on 
all sides. First, about papa's arm. 
Mr. Erankland aad Miss Churchill 
wanted to hear all particulars of the ac- 
cident, of which they had only heard 
through Mrs. Daverell's note the day 
before. Algy. in speakmg of this to 
Mr. Erankland, could not help grum- 
bling a little. " Papa would never have 
been hurt/* he said, "but for Mr. Wood- 
house, and he wished he had waited to 
come with them all.** 

"You are quite mistaken, Algy,** 
Mr. Erankland saicl; "your father's 
kindness was not thrown away. Mrs. 
Woodhouse was so ill when your father 
came, that Mr. Ashton despaired of 
saving her. A few hours later would 
have been, perhaps, too late.** 

"Well, if it had been for you, or 
Miss Churchill ** 
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"You forget the little girl's life. 
And for Mrs. Woodhonse, wait and 
see how much good will come of 

They had next to thank Mr. Frank- 
land for the tackle ; and while Ernest 
and he were plannmg sundry fishing 
exe^ioB, fo/the hot daj.^^ 
expressing to Miss Churchill his delight 
in the possession of Wilkinson, which 
he said he had rather have than any- 
thing in the world. 

But Algy had something more, im- 
portant to say. " Miss Churchill, when 
I was weak and ill, before we went to 
town, you know papa got Brenda for 
me. She's chestnut, with a star in her 
forehead. But I need not ride her 
now, because I'm well; and mamma 
doesn't care, nor Effie. But she does 
dreadfully want a lady to ride her." 



) 
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Miss Churchill smiled. "How 
do you know Brenda's wishes so 
weU?" 

" I'm sure she does. At least, / do 
wish so much that you would let her 
come here, and ride her tiU you get 
quite strong/' 

He looked so earnest, that Miss 
Churchill could not refuse — even if she . 
had not wished as much as she did for 
a horse. 

"Thank you, dear boy. I will 
thankfully borrow Brenda from you; 
and I'm sure she will do me more good 
than any doctor." 

They stayed talking, and looking 
at many curiosities which Mr. Frank- 
land had collected during his absence 
from Barleston, till lunch-time. 

After luncheon, as they were going 
through the beautiftil little garden on 
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their way to the lane, Ernest lemem- 
bered Mr. Woodhouse's message. 

"I will call upon him to-morrow, 
after I have seen yonr father. Poor 
man ! he has had real trouble lately.'' 

"He is very melancholy," said 
Ernest. "I expected to find Mr. 
Woodhouse satirical and severe; but 
he is too much cast down, I sup- 
pose/* 

"His feelings are changed,'' Mr. 
Frankland said. "Our Father never 
tries us so severely without some good 
design. My friend here," looking at 
Miss Churchill, "has helped to make 
him think better of us all. Woodhouse 
has a good heart, and is capable of 
feeling a kindness, notwithstaudkig the 
hard words he used to give his neigh- 
bours." 

"And vou don't think. Mr. Frank- 
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land, that lie is really too old to 
cliange P '' Effie asked. 

" Neyer, dear Effie. Depend upon it 
we are none of \is ever too old to 
change for the better/' 

They parted for that day. Mr. 
Daverell soon got fitrong and able to 
go out again. Miss Churchill scoured 
the country on Brenda till she said 
she was almost as strong as Brenda 
herself; and poor Mrs. Woodhouse, 
happily recovered, had reason after- 
wards to be thankful that her iUness, 
and the thought of losing her, had 
been the means of bringing more kind 
and gentle feelings to her husband, 
who from that time could speak of his 
friends and neighbours without severity 
or sarcasm. 

So Algy learned his lesson. If 
you agree with me that our boys 
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and girls were much happier at the 
end of June than they were in Aprils 
I hope you will inspect your own 
ynsiom glasses, aad try to polish 
them up as they did. 
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.CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, LONDON and NEW YORK. 



CassdVs Illustrated Children's Books, ^ 

CAS SELL'S 

TWO SHILLING SERIES 

OF NEW AND ORIGINAL WORKS. 

Bound in b^st clpth, gilt le^teriQg, with Coloured Illustrations. 

J^ew Stories and Old Legends. By Mrs. T. EL Hervey. 

With Illustrations printed in Colours. Cloth gilt . . . . 2S. 

Owen Car stone: A Story of School Life, With Illus- 
trations printed in Colours. Cloth gilt 2s. 

'The Story of the Hamiltons. With Illustrations 

printed in Colours. 'Cloth gilt .•.■.*.... . 2S. 

JBeairice Langton; or, The Spirit of Obedience . . as. 
The Story of Arthur Hunter and his First Shilling, 

2S. 

JPMlip and his Garden, By Charlotte Elizabeth. 

2S. 

• *^ Other Volumes in active preparation. 



C AS SE LL'S 

EIGHTEENPENNY SERIES 

OF NEW AND ORIGINAL WORKS. 

Bound in best cloth, gilt lettering, with Four coloured Plates by Kkojnheim 

in each Book. 

The Holidays at Llandudno, With Illustrations 

printed in Colours. Cloth gilt is. 6d. 

The Hop Garden : A Story of Town and Country Life, 

With Illustrations printed in Colours. Cloth gilt . . .is. 6d. 

Aljgy's Lesson, With Illustrations printed in Colours. 

Cloth gilt IS. 6d. 

Ashfeld Farm : A Holiday Story, With Illustrations 

printed in Colours. Cloth gilt xs. 6d. 

%• Other Volumes in active ^paration. 



.iCASSELL, PETTER, & OALPIN, LONDON and NEW YORK. 



CassflV^s^IUustroUd ChUdr^s^Books. 



CAS SELL'S 

SHILLING STORY BOOKS. 



The Ekhester CoU^e Boys, By Mrs. Henry Wood* 

And other Tales • • • '• • • • • • • is. 

The Delft Jug. By Silverpen. And other Tales is. 
My First Cruise. By W. H. Kingston. And otheir 

Tales • IS. 

ZiKft/ifZ/Wif. ByMARY GiLUES. Ai\d, Qthi^r Tales is. 
Luke Bamicott, By William Howitt. And other 

Tales • .IS. 

TheSecretSod^. By Mrs. De Morqan* And other 

Tales . , . . ..".'.-.... .IS. 

The Boat Club. By Oliver Optic. And other Tales. 

IS. 

The Little Peacemaker. By Mary Howitt. And 

other Tales . - . • . . . • • -• • • • zs. 



CAS SELL'S 

SHILLING TOY BOOKS. 

In demy 4to, sdfif covers. With Full-page niustrations printed in CoToms 

by Kronheim. 

I. HQW C0CK-3PARR0W SPENT HIS CHRISTMAS. 
3. THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

3. QUEER CREATURES, DRAWN BY ONE OF THEMSELVES. 

4. iESOP'S FABLES. (21 Plates.) 



CAS SELL'S 

SIXPENNY . STORY .BOOKS. 
pttiiIj op pictttbes. 



Aunt Mar/pPireside Tales. 
Grandmamma's Budget 
Cousin Anne's Stories. 



Jack Snowball, and other Tales. 
The Little Cripple, and other Stories* 
Uncle Tell-Tale's Pretty Book. 



«# 

/ 



CASSELWPETTER, feOALPIN, LONDON and NEW YORK^ 



CasselVs Illustrated Children* s Books, 



CASSXLJ-'S 

FAIRY STORY BOOKS. 

Coloured^ Sixpence each ; Mounted on Linen, One Shilling. 



The New Little Red Riding Hood. 
Aladdin ; or, The Wondexful Lamp. 
The History of Tommy Thumb. 
Cinderella; or/ The Little Glass 

Slipper. 
Jack and the Beanstalk. 



Old Mother Hubbard. 
Cock Robin. 
The Three Bears. 
Whittington and his Cat. 
Jack the Giant Killer. 
Children in the Wood. 



&c &c. &C. 



CASSKLL'S 

CHILDREN'S PICTURE BOOKS. 

Sixpence, Plain; Coloured, One Shilling, 



BIBLE STORIES. 



X, The Creation, the Fall, and the 
Flood. 

2. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

3. The Story of Joseph. 

4. Moses and the Israelites. 

5. Joshua and the Judges. 

6. The Three Kings— Saul, David, 

and Solomon. 



7. The Story of the Life of jesus. 

8. The Book of Miracles. 

9. The Story of the Death oi 

Jesus. 

10. The Book of Parables. 

11. The Story of Simon Peter. 

12. The Story of the Apostle 

Paul. 



HISTORICAL STORIES. 



1. The Early Britons and their 
Saxon Kings. 

3. King Canute, William the Con- 
queror, &c. 

3. Richard the Lion-hearted and his 

Successors. 

4. Henry V. and his Battles against 

the French. 

5. King Heruy VIII. alnd his 

daughters Mary and Elizabeth.^ 



6. Sovereigns of England frtai 

James I. to Victoria. 

7. King Pepin's Fight. with WUd 

Beasts, &c. 

8. Famous People of the Middle 

Ages. 

9. Famous Discoverersk ■ 

zo. Good Queen Bess and her Timea. 
zz. Napoleon Buonaparte, 
zjjs Celebrated Warriors." 



CASSELL, FETTER, & GALPIN, LONDON and NEW UQJ«£^ 



CassdVs niuttraied ChildrefCs Boohs, 



CasseU's Penny Library. 

Complete Editions of Popular Works for ONE PENNTI 

•V6l. I. Foxds Book of Martyrs, With engraved 

Frontispiece by Morten. 256 pages, in coloured Wrapper. 

Vol. II. Bunyan's PilgrMs Progress, With en- 
graved Frontispiece and Title-page by Sblous. 384 pages, in coloured. 
Wrapper. 

*^ Other Volutnes in active pre^raiion. 

Now publishing in Penny Weekly Numbers, and Sixpenny Monthly Parts,. 

The Child's Bible. 



EXTRACT FROM PROSPECTUS. 



TT is believed that the object sought can be attained only by placing in the 
■■■ child's hands a continued narrative in theivordsoftke Bible itself; and 
the projectors of THE CHILD'S BIBLE therefore propose to give the 
Sacred Narrative of the Old and New Testaments in consecutive order, 
•mitting only such portions as a judicious parent might hestitate to select as 
suitable for a child, and in such cases inserting a few connecting words to 
preserve the continuity of the story. These occasional insertions will be so 

?rinted as to be distinguished from the sacred text itself. By this means 
'HE CHILD'S BIBLE will present the Bible narrative in its integrity— 
with all its wonderful history, its beautiful poetry, its divine lessons of truth 
— in its own living words, that these words may lay hold of the youngest 
memory, and fix themselves in the youngest hearts. 

•#♦ Full Prospectuses forwarded post free t on request addressed to tJie 

Publishers. 

In Weekly Numbers, price One Penny, and Monthly Parts, price Sixpencej 

The World of Wonders. 

EXTRACT FROM PROSPECTUS. 

'pHE WORLD OF WONDERS will contain all that is most curious and 
•*■ marvellous in History and Philosophy — in Travel and Adventure — in 
the Wars and varied Fortunes of Mankind — in Siege and Battle — in Perils of 
the Sea and Land — in Exploration and Shipwreck. The History of the 
Human Mind, moreover — its Dreams and Fancies, Warnings and Apparitions, 
its Creeds and Sects — the Triumphs, the Miseries, the Greatness and Little* 
ness, the Wisdom and the Folly of Man ; together with the marvellous 
things revealed by Science of the Worlds by which Man is surrounded ; the 
Wonders of Animal Life, and those which the Laboratory of the Chemist 
and the Glass of the Optician reveal, &c. &c., will all find a place in THE 
WORLD OF WONDERS, the whole forming an original Collection of 
Authenticated Facts and Narratives. 



* * 



Prospectuses forwarded post freCt on request addressed to the Publishers, 



CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, 
B^LB Sauvage Yard, London, E.C. ; and 596, Broadway, New York. 
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